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My Thanksgiving Letter to You 


When I sat down to write this Thanksgiving letter to you my first 
thought was, What have I to be thankful for this November? And im- 
mediately there came into my mind one thing that I am most thankful 
for. It is something that I can be thankful for every day and every mo- 
ment of my whole life. And I can be thankful for it not only for myself 
but for you too, and for every person in the whole world. I am sure that 
you have guessed what it is that makes my heart sing with thanksgiving. 
But I want to tell you about it just the same. The thing that I am thank. 
ful for is that God is my Father and I am His child. God is your Father 
too and you are His child. Earthly fathers are wonderful. When we are 
hurt or ill or frightened or lonesome and Father comes in and sets us on 
his knee when we are small, or lays a comforting hand on ours if we are 
a little older, how our world changes! We feel that in his love and care 
we are secure. 

That is the way I feel about my heavenly Father, God, and that is 
why I am so thankful that God is my Father and I am His child. If my 
feelings are hurt, He shows me that by forgiving the one who has said 
or done the unkind thing my hurt is healed. If I am ill, I remember 
that as His child I am well and strong, and soon my body is well and 
strong again. In His love I am more secure than in the love of my 
earthly father, because he too is a child of God and God takes care of 
him. 

While not all of us enjoy the blessing of an earthly father, we are 
all children of the heavenly Father. When we make out our list of 
things to be thankful for this year, let us put at the very top of the 
list: I am thankful that God is my Father and I am His child. If I am 
ill He restores me to health. If I am frightened He takes away my fear. 
If I am uncertain He tells me what to do. God loves me, and my heatt 


sings a song of thanksgiving. 
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Story by Gardner Hunting 


Chapter One 
STRAIGHT SHOOTER 


N THE show window lay the little rifle. 
Long, slim blue barrel, beautifully molded brown stock. 

Tarp wanted it with all his heart. “Tarp” was a nickname of course. 
It was not his real name. 

But he was sure that that slim blue-and-brown rifle was his real 
heart’s desire. Oh, so sure! But it was out of reach, far out of reach! 

“Tarp” was short for Tarpoleon. Of course there was not any such 
name as that either. It was funny how it came to be fastened on young 
Alan Allen. “Tarpoleon” was the queer twist of a word that Bill Grove 
—who worked for Daddy Jim—used to describe the big waterproof 
cover he put over a truck to protect goods from rain, Daddy Jim owned 
a fleet of trucks for moving goods, and Bill was the driver of one. Of 
course the waterproof cover was really a tarpaulin but you could not 
convince Bill that it was not a “tarpoleon.” And when Alan picked up 
the word—oh, way back when he was a little tyke—of course he knew 
better now—some of the older boys laughed at him, and began to call 
him first Tarpoleon, to tease him, and then Tarp, as a satisfactory ab- 
breviation of the long, absurd word. 

So Tarp was not his real name, but it stuck to him as if it were 
really part of him. And whether the big wish for the little rifle was a 
real heart’s desire or not, it stuck to him too as if it were part of him. 

“Well, Tarp,” Daddy Jim said, for even Dad called him Tarp, and 
that made Tarp like the name without knowing just why. “Well, Tarp, 
guns are troublemakers, about the worst troublemakers in the world.” 

“Why?” Tarp asked. 

“Because they're made to destroy things, and destroying things al- 
ways makes trouble.” 

“But, Daddy Jim, I want to hunt.” 

“Hunt what, Tarp?” 

“Oh, rabbits and squirrels and quails and pa’ tridges.” 

“Hm!” Dad repeated slowly. “Rabbits and squirrels and quails and 
partridges, eh? Want to take the life out of a lot of little creatures who 

’ -a\ like to live just as well as you do? Want to spoil soft little coats of fur 
“Here’s the kind of straight shooter Of feathers, and stop eager little heartbeats, and put an end to cheer- 
I had in mind, Tarp,” Dad said. ful little chirps and chatters? Want to stop fluttering and scampering 
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The lions were by themselves. They did tricks. 


little wings and legs and leave helpless little baby 
things that haven’t got any fur or feathers yet to 
speak of, to go hungry, maybe starve, just because 
you want to hunt?” 

“Huh?” Tarp said, taken aback. Somehow what 
Dad said made him see hurt, little, hard-breathing 
things that had been hit by “troublemakers.” He 
had never actually seen any such thing, because he 
lived in the big city of Los Angeles and had never 
been in the country much, except in the car, along 
paved roads, up in the mountains, or out on the 
desert. Rabbits were almost unknown to him as ac- 
tual, live creatures, and squirrels were little play- 
things that you saw in the parks, and birds were— 
well, they sang all around the house when it was 
first getting light in the morning, and—— 

Tarp looked into the show window again. There 
lay the shining little rifle, sleek, smooth, graceful, 
but suddenly it seemed somehow to be an ugly, ter- 
rible little thing, dangerous, sort of poison! Made to 
hurt things! Tarp could imagine what Irv Lally, a 
boy he knew, would say to such a notion as that 
about a gun. “Aw, phooey!” And what he would 
call Tarp for thinking such a thing. “Aw, softy!” But 
Daddy Jim was no softy and Daddy Jim thought 
such a thing. So did Tarp, now. 

“I'd rather give you something else to shoot with,” 
Dad said slowly, looking at another place in the 
window. “Something that does not destroy but really 
preserves, keeps things safe and beautiful, as they 
were meant to be.” 

Tarp tried to see where Daddy Jim was looking. 
Something else to shoot with? 

“Bow 'n’ arrow?” he queried. 

“Guess again,” Dad said. 

“Tennis racket ?” 

“Well, you can shoot with a racket but it doesn’t 
specially keep things safe, does it?” 
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“What then?” Tarp’s eyes searched the window. 

“It’s right before your eyes, Son. Something to 
‘hunt’ with, something to get ‘game’ with. What 
kind of a hunter will you be, if you can’t see what’s 
right in front of ——” 

“Oh! I know!” Tarp broke in. 

“Well?” 

“Trap!” 

“What? Oh, Tarp! Tarpoleon, my boy! Use your 
head. Something to hunt with, something to get 
game with, but something that keeps little animals 
—or anything else—safe, preserves them and their 
life and their beauty and thei 2 

“Daddy! What?” 

“Well, let’s go in and take a look. Come on.” 

They went into the store on the other side of the 
show window. It was full of exciting things—guns, 
yes—but rackets and sweaters and sneakers and 
bowling balls and croquet sets and canoes and pad- 
dles and tents and thermos bottles and little camp 
axes and more things than you could guess would 
be there till you had looked around a lot. 

A man was behind the counter, He smiled and 
said, “Can I help you?” in the way people in stores 
do. He had a little mustache, about as wide as a piece 
of brown yarn, and his face was sort of white, like 
Mom's powder puff, Dad’s face was brown and clean, 
and he had brown eyes that looked at you straight 
but always sort of “funning.’”” The store man had 
blue eyes and a blue tie of just the same color. “I 
saw you admiring that little twenty-two in the 
window. It’s a honey, isn’t it?” he said. 

“We admire something else in the window a lot 
more,” Dad said. Tarp wondered and wondered 
what it could be. What could you admire more than 
a rifle. But then guns were troublemakers! 

Dad reached over and picked up something from 
the counter. Something to shoot with! Something to 
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hunt with! Something to get game with! Something 
to keep, Why, of course it would do all those things! 

“Here's the kind of little straight shooter I had 
in mind, Tarp,” Dad said, and handed it over to 
him 


“Oh!” Tarp said, and took it, and turned it over 
and over, with sudden excitement rising inside of 
him, almost in the way that something comes up in 
your head after you drink an ice-cream soda! Oh, boy, 
here was something! Oh, boy! 

“I see,” the store man said, “Well, I don’t blame 
you. Look at this. Here’s something to shoot at.” He 
grinned. So did Dad. They both looked at a large 
card that stood on the counter. Tarp looked at it 
too and read what it said: 


$25.00 REWARD 
for the best PHOTOGRAPH OF AN ANIMAL 
submitted by a boy or girl under sixteen 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


Yes, of course the little straight shooter in Tarp’s 
hands was a camera! A little camera with a pebbled 
black outside, chrome fittings, and a bright little 
lens. It had a little focus lever that you could move 
so as to shoot at a distance 
of five to ten feet or more 
than ten feet; and a little 
timing lever so that you 
could “shoot” timed or 
instantaneous exposures; 
that is, timed or snap 
shots. It had a handle or 
sort of turnscrew or what- 
ever you call it to turn up 
the next film. It would 
hold eight films, or rather 
you could make eight pic- 
tures on one film, and you 
could load it in daylight 
but not in direct sunlight. 
The directions said to keep 
your object—what you 
wanted to shoot—in the 
sunlight, and to keep your 
own shadow out of the 
picture, and you could 
make good ones, The com- 
pany would develop them 
for vou and make prints. 
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But Daddy Jim was taking out his pocketbook! 

Tarp looked at the card on the counter again. 
Twenty-five dollars! Boy, that was a lot of money! 
Prize, eh, for the best picture submitted before 
Christmas by a boy or girl under sixteen! Say, he 
could try for that! Maybe win it! Animal picture, it 
had to be! That would mean hunting and shooting 
game with the camera. And Daddy Jim was buying 
it for him! Now it was his, Tarp’s! What do you 
know about that! 

Tarp went home and showed his new camera to 
Mom, She had gray eyes, Mom had; and she was al- 
ways interested in what Tarp was interested in, only 
she usually called him Alan. Tarp liked that too, the 
way she said it—as if, well, you know, the way your 
mother does, and it makes you feel that everything 
is kind of grand! 

“What will you hunt, Alan?” Mom asked him. 

“I know,” Tarp said. “Lions!” 

“Ho, big game!’’ Daddy Jim said across the lunch 
table. 

“Out at the lion farm,” Tarp explained. 

“Well, not a bad idea but how will you get there?” 
It was miles and miles out to the town where the 
lion farm was. 

Tarp looked at Mom. She was looking at him. 
Her gray eyes were sort of smiling, you know, as if 
she wanted him to go hunting lions! As if she were 
going to get the car out and drive out to the lion farm 
with him and the camera, 
and help him get “big 
game” for the prize con- 
test; that is, a picture of 
big game! 

Oh, boy! And that was 
just what she did after 
Daddy Jim had gone back 
to the office that after- 
noon. 

The James Allens—that 
was Tarp’s father and 
mother and Tarp—lived 
in a place called Eagle 
Rock, which is in the 
north part of Los Angeles, 
almost up under the 
mountains. The lion farm 
is way over on another 
road, south and east, and 
it took about an hour for 
Mom to drive the car out 
there, with Tarp and the 
camera. The camera had a 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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Best All 


By Grace and Olive Barnett 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


bey SANG a little song as she rolled and patted 
the cooky dough: 
“I'm glad when it is Monday, 
I'm glad when it is Tuesday, 
I'm glad the next day’s Wednesday, 
But Thursday’s best of all.” 

The cooky cutter outlined a fat gingerbread boy. 
Judy stuck on a raisin for a nose. 

“Do you know why Thursday’s best of all?” she 
asked Arabella, the doll, who sat on the table. 

Arabella smiled and watched Judy with her shoe- 
button eyes, but she did not say a word. 

Judy did not seem to notice the doll’s silence and 
went on talking. ““Thursday’s Thanksgiving Day. Do 
you know what that means? I s’pose you don’t, for 
you haven’t been to school three whole months, as I 
have, so I'll have to tell you.” 

For a minute Judy was busy with currant eyes and 
teeth and raisin buttons for the gingerbread boy's 
coat. Then she went on: 
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“Day after tomorrow, Arabella, 

is giving Day,” Judy con. 

tinued, “and you and I are going 

to make it a nice day for some- 
one else.” 


“A long time ago the Pil- 
grims came to our country, The 
first winter they were hungry 
because they didn’t have enough 

_ food to go around. But the next 
summer they planted gardens 
and raised corn and pumpkins 
and lots of other things. In the 
fall they set aside a day to stop 
work and be thankful to God. 
They invited the friendly In- 
dians to come and have a great 
feast with them. And ever since 
we've had Thanksgiving Day.” 

Judy laid the first ginger- 
bread boy in a baking pan and 
started to make another one. 

“Day after tomorrow, Ara- 
bella, is Thanksgiving Day,” 
she continued, “and you and | 
are going to make it a nice day 
for someone else. Do you know 
what we're going to do with 
these cookies? No, of course 
you don’t, for you weren’t there 

when Mother and I talked about it. 

“Mother prepared the dough for me, and when 
we have it all made into cookies, you and I are going 
to put on our best dress and go for a visit. We're go- 
ing to take a basket of cookies and jam to that nice 
Mrs. Brown who lives all by herself in the little white 
house at the end of the street. She has no little girls 
to make cookies for her Thanksgiving dinner.” 

Judy’s cooky cutters cut stars, then hearts, then 
little trees, and then another gingerbread boy. Some 
of the cookies she dotted with little red candies, 
some she frosted with sugar, and some she made 
brown and spicy with cinnamon. Then she slipped 
them all into the oven. 

While the cookies baked Judy cleaned the table 
and put things in order. 

At last she peeked into the oven, The kitchen 
was filled with a warm, delicious smell. Mother came 
to help lift out the hot pan and spread the cookies 
on a paper to cool. 

By the time Judy had dressed herself and Arabella 
in a clean, crisp dress, Mother had packed a little 
basket with the cookies and some jam and covered 
it over with a snowy napkin. 
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Arabella’s rag legs bobbed gayly in time to Judy's 
skipping feet as they set out on their errand. The 
November wind blew roses into the little girl’s cheeks 
and sent dry leaves scurrying playfully along the 
sidewalk with her, It tugged at the napkin, but Judy 
tucked it down snugly into the basket. 

At the little white house, Judy stood on tiptoe 
to lift the old brass knocker on the neat white door. 
In another minute she was smiling into the face of 
Mrs. Brown, who answered her knock. 

“Arabella and I made you some cookies for your 
Thanksgiving dinner,” said Judy. 

“Bless your hearts,” said Mrs. Brown, “Won't 
you come in and visit with me for a little while? 
It’s been a long time since I had a little girl to make 
me Thanksgiving cookies.” 


“I’m glad the next day’s Wednesday, 
But Thanksgiving’s best of all,” 
Judy sang. 


Judy and Arabella walked into the tiny living 
room, where a big cat lay curled by the round little 
stove. A parrot sat on a perch by the window and 
said, “Good morning, Polly.” 

But Judy forgot everything else when she saw a 
cupboard that stood against the wall. Through its 
glass doors she could see dolls of every kind. 

The little old lady smiled when she saw Judy's 
face. “Would you like to see my dolls?” she asked. 
“They have come from all over the world. Most of 
them have stories that I might tell you some day if 
you cared to have me.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Judy. 

For the next hour she held first one and then an- 
other of the dolls as Mrs. Brown handed them from 
the cupboard, There were dolls from China and Ja- 
pan, from Germany, from 
Ireland, from Holland, 
from Norway. There were 
Indian-chief dolls and Pil- 
grim dolls. 


Slowly Judy rose to go 
when the room began to 
grow dusky with shadows. 

“There is one more doll 
I want to show you,” said 
the old lady. 

She went to a chest and 
took from it the loveliest 
doll of all. Its cheeks were 
pink wax; its hair hung in 
golden curls; its dress was 
of blue silk with tiny tucks 
and ruffles and puffs; and 
from beneath its skirts 
peeped white lace panta- 
lets. 

“Oh,” 
“Oh, oh!” 

The old lady smiled. 
“This doll came across the 
plains with me in a cov- 
ered wagon in 1867,” she 
said, ‘‘and for all these 
years I've been waiting for 
just the right little girl to 
come along to play with 
her. 

“You have made me 
very happy with your 
Thanksgiving cookies. 
Now you'll make me even 
happier if you'll take 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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His father ran 
to meet him. 


Story by Bula Hahn 


WO brothers who were the sons of a certain 

rich man worked together in their father’s fields. 
They watched the men plow the ground to see that 
it was properly done; they counted the measures 
of grain that were put into the soft, mellow earth; 
they saw that the bins were filled and covered at har- 
vest time, By the length of the shadows they knew 
when it was time for the hired men to stop their 
labors. 

One of the sons, the younger of the two, rebelled 
at the work he had to do. Early each morning, day 
after day, he followed the men as they went into the 
fields, Oftentimes the sun shone hot upon his back, 
his feet lagged, and his shoulders drooped as he 
watched them tilling and planting, The hours of 
labor seemed long and tiresome before the sun 
lowered at evening. 

This younger son in his own mind questioned this 
state of affairs. Why should he work in this manner 
when his father had plenty of money and to spare? 
Did not a portion belong to him anyway, since he 
was his father’s own son and heir? Would he not 
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The Prodigal Son 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


share equally with his brother in the father’s estate? 
Why wait and toil and work as he did when it was 
already his? 

He went to the father one day and said: ‘Father, 
give me the portion of money that is my share. | 
want it so that I may spend it now.” 

With sad eyes and a heavy heart the father lis- 
tened to his younger son’s request, but he did for 
him what he asked. A division was made and each 
son was given his portion of wealth. No longer 
did the younger son go into the fields, Instead he 
lingered at the house and thought of flowing rivers, 
sloping mountains, and distant cities. Then before 
many days had passed he gathered together his 
possessions and journeyed into a far country. 

In that far country he spent his money fast and 
foolishly. He did not work at all but spent his time 
in riotous living, in feasting upon the best that was 
in the land. He bought fine and expensive clothes 
and many gaudy trinkets that pleased his fancy. 

After a time all his money was gone. No longet 
could he pay for fine clothes and rich food. 
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About that time there came up- 
on that far country a dreadful 
famine. Grain and vegetables did 
not grow because of drought and 
winds. Food was scarce. There was 
not enough to go around, This 
oung man who a few years be- 
fore had left his father’s house 
with plenty now found himself 
hungry and his clothes threadbare. 

Discouraged and lonely, hun- 
gry and ragged, he left the city 
of that far country and walked out 
along the road that separated the 
fields. His body was worn and 
thin, He was hungry, He begged 
a citizen to hire him as a field 
laborer. The land owner to whom 
he told his story of want and hun- 
ger hired him and he was sent out 
into a field to feed hogs. 

He was so hungry that as he 
threw the food into the pens he 
would gladly have eaten a part of 
the husks that he was giving to 
the hogs. But as yet no one had 
given him as much as husks to eat. 

Then a great ache of regretful- 
ness filled his heart. He was 
sorry that he had ever been so 
foolish as to leave his father’s 
house. His heart was as hungry 
and starved as his body was. He 
was filled with longing. He wanted 
to see his father’s face. He wanted 
the love and protection that his 
father could give. He wanted to 
see his father so much at that mo- 
ment he would have been glad to 
be one of the servants on his fa- 
ther’s land. 

“My father has many servants, 
and all of them are well fed,” he 
cried aloud. “They have plenty of 
bread and to spare, while here his 
son is hungry and ragged and 
miserable.” 

Then the longing in his heart 
turned to a firm resolve. “I will go 
to my father,” he said. He stood 
up quickly, “I will start now. And 
when I reach my father’s house I 
will say to him: ‘Father, I have 
done a great wrong. I have sinned 
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against heaven and in your sight. I 
am not worthy to be called your 
son. But I want to come home. 
Just make me one of the hired 
servants; I will be glad to be even 
that.’’” 


He started back to his father’s 
house at once. He walked many 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 

readers say when they need more 

health, understanding, or supply. 

They also declare it for others 

whom they wish to help. 

God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


weary miles down rough, dusty 
roads, But before he reached his 
journey’s end, while he was yet a 


great way off, his father saw him . 


coming and ran out to meet him. 
He put his arms around his son’s 
neck and kissed him tenderly. 
The son began to say the words 
he had planned to say: “Father, I 


have sinned against heaven and 
in your sight. I am not worthy to 
be called your son 

But the father waited to hear no 
more. Quickly he called a servant. 
“Go,” he said, “bring forth the 
best robe that is here and put it on 
my son. Put a ring on his finger 
and shoes on his feet. Prepare a 
great feast that we may eat and 
be merry. For my son who was 
lost has been found.” 

The servant did all that he was 
told, and when it was evening the 
older brother came in from his 
labors in the field, He asked one 
of the servants: “Do I not hear 
music and dancing in my father’s 
house? Tell me quickly what is 
the meaning of this?” 

The servant hastened to explain. 
“Your brother who was lost has 
returned, and your father is feast- 
ing and making merry because he 
is now at home, safe and sound.” 

The older son did not go inside 
the house, and the father went out- 
side to see what detained him. Re- 
proachfully the older son said, 
“Father, these many years I have 
helped with the work; I have re- 
spected your wishes; and yet you 
have never held even a small feast 
where I could make merry with 
my friends. And now when my 
brother returns after spending his 
share of your estate in riotous liv- 
ing, you prepare a great feast.” 


The father’s voice was tender: 
“Son, you are with me always. You 
are protected day after day. You 
have enjoyed the blessings of home 
these many years. All that I have 
is yours. But,” he continued, “‘it is 
right that we should make a great 
feast and be glad when your broth- 
er, who is also my son, who wan- 
dered far and was lost, who suf- 
fered and was hungry, returns 
again to his father’s house.” 

If an earthly father is so ready 
to forgive, how much greater must 
be our heavenly Father’s readiness 
to do likewise. 
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THANKSGIVING 


By Dolores Palomo (9 years) 
Columbus, Ohio 


I am thankful for mothers and 
fathers so dear; 

For brothers, sisters, and friends 
far and near; 

For clothes to wear and food to 
eat; 

For fertile ground and growing 
wheat. 

Father in heaven, I thank Thee. 


I am thankful for trees so green; 

For snow so white and clean; 

For beautiful lakes so blue; 

For the great wide oceans too. 
Father in heaven, I thank Thee. 


FLOWERS 


By Doris Mullally (10 years) 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Out under the beaming noonday 
sun 

The lovely flowers grow: 

Narcissus, violets, hollyhocks, 

Zinnias, tulips, four-o'clocks. 


Petunias, lilacs, and lupine, 
Sweet William and columbine. 
Marigolds and daffodils, 
Morning-glories on their vine. 


Gladiolus buds and forget-me-nots 
blue, 

Daisies, geraniums, and pansies 
too. 

A rose with crimson color true 

Fills my heart with bliss anew! 
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GRANDMA’S HOUSE 


La Donna Lietz (12 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


I like to go to Grandma’s house, 
It's the nicest place I know; 
There are walnut trees upon the 

lawn 
And hollyhocks in a row. 


Grandpa has two horses, 
Their names are Sam and Lad; 
And when he lets me ride them 
Oh, I am so glad. 


Up in Grandma’s attic 
I like to hunt around. 

I find games and books to read 
And dress in Grandma’s gown. 


Grandpa gives me nickels 
To go downtown and spend; 
Grandma takes me shopping 
And buys me gifts no end. 


I like to go to Grandma’s house, 
It’s the nicest place I know; 
And oh, how sad I feel 
When Dad says, “Home we 
go.” 
e 


SELF-CONTROL 


By Goldyelea Rosenthal (9 years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Self-control is a very good thing, 

It’s even better than a diamond 
ring; 

For a diamond ring can be lost 
far away, 

But self-control is with you to stay. 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
By Virginia Sibley (13 


Judy and Joan were going to the 
world’s fair on Treasure Island 
all by themselves. They could 
hardly wait until Saturday, Finally 
the day dawned bright and clear. 
They were up early for they 
wanted to catch the first boat over. 
Judy was to carry the purse in 
which their spending money was, 
and Joan was to carry their lunch. 
They hurriedly ate breakfast and 
caught the boat. 

Soon they were there. First they 
went over to see the Tower of the 
Sun between the Elephant Towers. 
There were many buildings to see, 
and as they went through them 
they learned many things. They 
had only gone through a few 
buildings when it was time to eat 
lunch. 

After lunch they went to the 
“Gayway.” One of the biggest at- 
tractions was a large, round cage 
that swung around on a giant 
crane, When this cage reached its 
highest point one could see al- 
most all the fair grounds. The 
girls enjoyed going up in it, but 
it took their breath away when it 
started down, At last they were 
down. 

There were many interesting 
things yet to be seen and they hur- 
ried off. They next visited the 
Japanese Pavilion, which was very 
interesting with its quaint bridge 
and garden and the pretty Japa- 
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nese girls serving tea. They saw 
many other things, but soon it was 
time to go home. 

As they neared the ticket offices 
they discovered their purse was 
gone. Nervously they looked 
through their things. No, it was 
not there, They retraced their steps 
in search of the missing purse, but 
it was not to be found. 

“Just let us take one more look 
at the Japanese Pavilion,” sug- 
gested Judy. As they slowly crossed 
the tiny bridge Joan spied a small 
leather purse lying unnoticed at 
the edge of the bridge. What a 
relief it was for them to find it! 
Judith remembered laying it down 
when she stopped to tie her shoe. 

They caught the next ferry and 
were soon telling their adventures 
to the family at home. 


VACATION TIME 


By Lota Marie Smith (10 years) 
Manchester, Conn. 

Each year when Daddy has his 
vacation we like to go to different 
places. Three years ago we took 
a trip by auto to Nova Scotia, 
Canada, to visit the place where 
my mother used to live when she 
was a little girl. 

Two years ago we drove to Cape 
Cod and to Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, which made New England 
famous in early history as the 
landing places of the Pilgrims. We 
saw the Plymouth Rock that we 
learned about in school; also the 
hill where many of the Pilgrims 
are buried. 

Last year we went to see a 
friend of my father’s who is a 
lighthouse keeper at Baker’s Is- 
land, which is five miles off the 
coast. While we were there a storm 
came up. The waves were so high 
that the boat we were to go back 
to shore in could not get to the 
wharf for fear of being broken 
against it; so we were put in a 
small boat called a dory and were 
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rowed out to the launch which was 
to take us back to the mainland. 
My mother and I were frightened, 
but my younger sisters and my 
father thought it was great sport. 
We were all glad to reach shore, 
where we had left our car. 


WHEN EVENING COMES 


By Sixth Grade, Monroeville School 
Pitcairn, Pa. 
When evening comes the shadows 
fall 
Upon the ivy-covered wall; 
In the fields the crickets sing 
Near a tiny, trickling spring. 


Now the moon is high and bright, 
It bids the world a gay good 


night! 

And now the stars have come to 
stay 

And twinkle brightly at their 
play. 

Soon the crickets change their 
song; 

Their notes are clearer now, and 
long. 

The dew has come and now is 
laid 


Upon each little tiny blade. 


And now the moon begins to fade; 

Sinks far behind the woody glade. 

The only light is twinkling stars— 

There are Pluto, Jupiter, and 
Mars. 


The sun comes up to start anew 

And takes away the drops of dew. 

The crickets stop their happy 
play; 

The birds salute the newborn day. 


The flowers raise their nodding 
heads 

Above their little cozy beds; 

And now the roosters start to 
crow: 

The day has now begun to grow. 


MY BOAT 


By Peter Bone (51 years) 
Mexico City, D. F. Mexico 


Up and down, up and down; 
Now let it float. 

Up and down, up and down: 
It is my boat. 


MY TREE 


By Rhoda Sweet (5 years) 
Norwood Grove, Man., Canada 


I have a little white birch tree; 

God makes it grow and shine for 
me. 

Each day I love it more and more. 

I hope it stays by our cottage door. 


THE WEE BRIDE 


By Norma Jean Chambers (10 years) 
Fairmont, Minn. 


My mother made something very 
sweet for me: 

It is a little bride so wee. 

She made it just last night: 

Her little skirt is very tight. 

As she stands in the candlelight 

With a trailing veil of white 

And a bouquet of flowers in her 
hand, 

She’s the prettiest in all the land. 

That's the little bride so wee 

That my mother made for me. 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Please do not send 
us anything but your own original com- 
positions. Have one of your parents or 
your teacher write us a little note stat- 
ing that the poem or story is original 
with you. The judges read every poem 
and story carefully and select for publi- 
cation as many of the best ones as there 
is room for. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Be sure to give your full name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose work is pub- 
lished and also a complimentary copy 
of the magazine in which it appears. 
We regret that we cannot acknowledge 
or return unused material. 

On the Guild page of the July issue 
of Wee Wisdom the poem “The Circus 
Came to Town” was credited to Audrey 
Patterson through error. It should have 
been credited to Joan Maynard, North 
Shields, England. 
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had a quarter. 
It was a birthday gift, 
new and shiny, and he 
wished he could keep it 
always. But there was 
something that he wanted 
still more than the quarter. 

“My quarter will buy that big, 
red rubber ball down at the candy 
shop,” Billy told his mother breathlessly. 

“That isn’t far to go,” said Mother. 

“So you may buy the ball all by yourself with your 
very own quarter.” 

At the candy shop Billy asked for the red ball. 

“It’s the only one I have,” said Mr. Jones who 
owned the shop. “Shall I put it in a bag?” 

“Oh, no!” said Billy. “I'll bounce it all the way 
home.” : 

It certainly was a bouncy ball. It bounced so high 
that Billy had to stand on tiptoe to catch it. 

Billy played with the ball all afternoon, He 
played until his mother called him. 

“Bil-ly! Supper! We have blueberry pie!” 

Now there was nothing Billy liked better than 
blueberry pie. So he dropped his bouncy, red rubber 
ball and rushed into the house. The ball lay on the 
ground forgotten. 

After supper Billy dashed back outdoors to bounce 
his ball some more. But the ball was gone! Billy 
looked everywhere for it—even in places where the 
ball could not possibly be. But he could not find it! 

“My ball is gone and so is my shiny quarter,” 
mourned Billy to Mother. 

“You should have taken the ball into the house 
with you,” reminded Mother, gently. 


“I know,” said Billy, “but it’s too late now to re- 


member.” 

Just then Billy heard some children laughing hap- 
pily. He looked down the street and his tears stopped 
suddenly. For he saw those children playing with 
a ball, A bouncy red ball! 

Like a gust of wind Billy flew up the street toward 
the children. Before they knew what he was about 
Billy had snatched the ball away from them. 

“It’s mine!” he cried. “You took it from my yard 
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where I left it. It’s mine!” 

“We didn’t either!” 
shouted the others in 
chorus. “It belongs to 

Jack. He bought it at the 
candy shop.” 

“He couldn’t have bought it at 
the candy shop!” cried Billy. “Mr. 
Jones sold me the only red ball he 
had. He told me so himself.” And 

Billy would not give up the ball. 

“Let's all go to Mr. Jones’s store and let him tell 
you that Jack bought the ball there,” suggested the 
biggest boy. 

Billy thought that was fair enough so he went 
along with the others to the candy shop. But he 
would not give up the ball. 

“Jack says he bought this red ball here,” Billy 
told Mr. Jones. “He couldn’t have, could he? Not 
when you sold me your only red ball. You told me 
so yourself.” 

“Yes, I sold you the only red ball I had—teft!” 
admitted Mr, Jones, “But Jack bought his ball yes- 
terday. So this ball could be his.” 

“Oh!” gulped Billy. Slowly he handed the ball 
to Jack. “I’m sorry,” he stammered, Then he ran 
from the candy shop so nobody could see his tears. 

On his way home he heard a big dog barking. 
Then he saw the big dog jump at something in the 
grass. He heard the dog scold at that something as 
if it were a mouse. Then Billy saw the dog pounce on 
that something and catch it in his mouth, It was— 
yes, it was a red ball! 

“It’s mine!” cried Billy, running toward the big 
dog who ran the other way, “Give it to me, please!” 

But the dog did not stop. He did not drop the 
ball. He ran with it up onto a porch. Billy, shouting, 
ran after him, A man came to the door. 

“The dog has my ball!” cried Billy. “Make him 
give it back.” 

“Did Rex take the ball away from you?’ asked 
the man. 

“No,” said Billy, honestly. “He must have picked 
it up in my yard where I left it when I went in to 


eat supper.” 
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“But Rex has a red ball of his own,” said the man. 
“So this may be his.” 

“Could you look where he keeps it in the house?” 
pleaded Billy. “Maybe his ball is there!” 

“That's fair enough,” laughed the man, but he did 
not have to go into the house. His wife had heard 
the conversation and she had looked in the house 
for Rex’s ball. And Rex’s ball was there! She brought 
it to the porch. 

“Come here, Rex,” she ordered. “Give me the ball 
that belongs to this little boy. Shame on you for tak- 
ing it from his very own yard. You must give it back.” 

“But he didn’t know it was 
wrong,” pleaded Billy. “Don’t 


scold him. Beside, it A 


was all my fault. I 


to, 


\ 


Story by 

Vera Madeline Crider 


should have taken the ball in the house when I went 
in for supper.” 

But Rex would not drop Billy’s ball! The woman 
had first to throw his own ball down on the side- 
walk. Quickly Rex dropped Billy’s ball and dashed 
after his own ball. Then in a flash Billy snatched up 
his own ball. 

“Thanks!” he cried to the man and his wife and to 
Rex. Then he streaked home like the wind. 

“T’ve found my ball, Mummy!” he shouted. 

Billy bounced the ball up and down the walk in 
his yard. It was such a bouncy ball, making Billy 
stand on his tiptoes to catch it. 
Then he saw the same group 

of children playing 
(Please turn to page 29) 


“It’s mine,” Billy cried. “You took 
it from my vard where I left it.” 


Picture by 


Florence McCurdy 
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Dear Boosters: 

Our words are like little airplanes; our thoughts are the cargo. These 
airplanes of ours carry our thoughts out into the world; for how can 
others know our thoughts except through our words, either written or 
spoken? Moira has been using the airplane game and finding that it is 
helping her in more ways than one. If you want to play the airplane 
game write and ask me to send you directions. 

Dear Secretary: 1 received your letter a few days ago and I think your sug- 
gestion about playing airplane is great. At night when I am in bed I enjoy send- 
ing out my different pilots on their voyages, all of them with different cargoes. 
Since I have become a Booster I have found it much easier to keep from hurting 
the feelings of other persons. I often wonder how I used to find such delight in 
doing so. Also I have more patience now both in waiting for something and in 
helping other girls who seem to be having trouble with their lessons. 

Some time ago I think I told you about the Sunday school I attended. It was 
conducted in such a small room that ten children crowded it. Our teacher told 
us to imagine a big room, and now we have it. The grownups have a new room 
too that will hold about 250 persons whereas the old room only held about 180. 
—Moira Blain (Scotland). 


The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of the Booster Club, just address your 
letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. She will send 
you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins have engraved on them the likeness of the three 
monkeys, who stand for “I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” and “I speak 
no evil.” A Booster may earn his pin by sending in one subscription for 
Wee Wipsom other than his own and by reporting to the secretary each 
month for four months. This does not mean that you must quit writing 
after you have earned your pin. The secretary will be glad to have as 
many more letters from you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for themselves or for others may write 
to the secretary. She will see that all requests for prayers are handed to 
Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a group of persons at Unity School who 
pray for those who need help.) 


It is always a time of rejoicing 
when a pet that has strayed from 
home returns. Mary Alice trusted. 
in the power of God to return her 


pet cat and was happy when he 
came back. 

Dear Secretary: 1 know my letter is 
a few days late, but my excuse is that 
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my cat ran away from home, and | 
have been very disturbed about it. We 
are all fond of the cat, and when he 
ran away from home my sister and | 
both cried ourselves to sleep. That 
night I asked God to bring him home. 
It was all we could do to keep up our 
courage, and we could only hope and 
pray that God would bring him back. 

Our pet had never been outside with- 
out someone to watch him, and since 
he is only a kitten it is no wonder 
that we were distressed. The second 
night Frank, the cat, came to the back 
door and wanted to get in. We were 
never any happier than we were when 
Mother rushed in to tell us that Frank 
had come home. 

That night I knelt down by my bed 
and thanked God for bringing him 
home. The first line of The Prayer of 
Faith came to my mind then: “God is 
my — in every need.” I am trying to 
keep the Booster pledge and live a 
better life. I received the application 
blanks, and I will try to get others to 
join the Booster club—Mary Alice 
Lindsey. 


Samuel has found the true secret 
of happiness, and it is helping 
him to make others happy. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you for send- 
ing me that nice letter and membership 
card. I am glad I am a Booster. | have 
received my pin and card with The 
Prayer of Faith on it. It helped me 
very much. I was sick the past week 
with fever and cold. I repeated The 
Prayer of Faith every morning and 
night, and thank God, I am well again. 
All my family notice a change in me. 
I always felt cross, but now I have 
learned that I cannot be happy unless 
I make others happy. Best wishes to 
the Boosters, and God bless you all. 
—Samuel King. 
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Eleanor knows that God wants 
everyone to be always strong and 
healthy. She used the last verse of 
The Prayer of Faith and was 
healed. She also used it for her 
grandmother when she became ill, 
and her grandmother was restored 
to health. 

Dear Secretary: 1 enjoy reading the 
letters from other Boosters. The other 
night I went to bed with a pain in my 
left side, but I remembered I was a 
Booster and Boosters never fail to ask 
for help, because they know that God 
always wants them to be strong and 
healthy. So I said the last paragraph 
of The Prayer of Faith and went to 
sleep, and when I woke up I didn’t 
even know that I had had a pain the 
day before. 

One day I came home from school, 
and my mother gave me a letter that 
my gtandmother had written to me, 
and when I got through reading it, I 
told my mother that my grandmother 
had said that she wasn't feeling very 


ings, 


good and had asked me to pray for 
her. I knew that I could do it so I sent 
her my card with The Prayer of Faith 
on it and told her to pray too. A few 
weeks later she wrote and told me how 
much good my prayer and The Prayer 
of Faith had done her, and now she is 
well again. I wish all the Boosters 
good luck in their work, study, and 
play. I am doing very well with my 
pledge, and I can hold back my tem- 
per much better—E/eanor Burton. 


We are glad that Nancy Jane 
likes being a Booster. We know 
that keeping the pledge will soon 
become one of her good habits, 
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THANKSGIVING 
Take time to count your bless- 
Name each one big and small; 


Then every day remember 
To thank God for them all. 


because she is so earnest in her 
effort to keep it. At night it is 
good to think about the good 
things that have happened during 
the day, as Nancy Jane does. 
Dear Secretary: Since I am a new 
member I am not in the habit of re- 
membering my pledge, but every time 
I start to say something bad I try to 
stop. At school I am in the second 
grade and I like it very much. I am as 
good as I can be to my teacher, be- 
cause I like her. Every night I say The 
Prayer of Faith, and then I think 
about the good things that have hap- 
pened that day. I like being a Booster 
very much.—Nancy Jane Newton. 


The faithful use of The Prayer 
of Faith restored Dorothy to 
health so that she could enjoy a 
trip that she had planned. 


Dear Secretary: 1 want to tell you 
how The Prayer of Faith helped me 


quickly. About two weeks ago 
had a sore throat. The next day it was 
worse, and I had a temperature above 
normal. I said The Prayer of Faith, for 
I wanted to be well in a couple of days, 
as our class was to have its trip on 
Thursday. I was well when the time 
came, and I went on the trip and en- 
joyed it very much. I am trying to 
keep the Booster pledge, and I say The 
Prayer of Faith whenever I need help. 
Love to all the Boosters——Dorothy 
Johnson. 


A happy Thanksgiving Day to 
every Booster. 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Dulcie Dimmette (111/,), 201 High- 
land Ave., Lenoir, N. C.; Doris King 
(10), Rte. 1, Box 68-B, Saugus, Calif. ; 
Patti Lee Chaney (10), Rte. 2, Spring- 
field Rd., New Holland, Ohio; Patricia 
Britton (8), Rte. 5, Washington C. H., 
Ohio; Sarah Catherine Gain (9), 108 
N. Jackson St., Rushville, Ill.; Joan 
Swenson (1214), Fairchild, “Wis.; 
Mariano Urgello (15), 39 Mabini St., 
Box 200, Cebu, Cebu, P. I.; Estefania 
O. Veloso (15), 73-F Ramos St., Cebu, 
Cebu, P. I.; Alta Ballard (13), Rte. 1, 
Prophetstown, Ill.; Arthur Sinerius 
(12) and Delma Bitterman (12), Beu- 
lah, N. Dak. ; Marjorie Brill (10), Lem- 
mon, S. Dak.; Leon Troxell (1214), 
Emery Newsham (12), and Edward 
Naber (13), all of Macon, IIl.; Bettie 
Lou Crawford (12), Box 1719, 
Ketchikan, Alaska; Maxine Wiggins 
(10) and Genevieve Wiggins (13), 
Rte. 1, Midvale, Idaho; John Enchill 
(15), c/o Kodwo Arku, Anaafo St., 
Agona Nkum, Gold Coast, W. Africa; 
Pat Foley (12), Shirley Orr (12), and 
Lorraine Doughan (12), all of Odell, 
Ill.; John Sipos (10), Antonia Sneidar 
(10), and Srephen Wasilewski (12), 
all of Dahl Ave., Keasbey, N. J.; Betty 
Lou Ross (12), 28 Feeder Ave., Lew- 
istown, Pa.; Thelma May Singley 
(13), 12 Feeder Ave., Lewistown, 
Pa.; Lloyd Barclay (12), and Dorothy 
Watson (11), both of Grand Ledge, 
Mich. ; Raymond Bledsoe (11), Doug- 
lass, Kansas; Bruce William Gerling 
(11), Rte. 1, Box 610, Miami, Ariz.; 
Robert Boyum (9), Richard Sapp (9), 
and Margretta Ann Ness (9), all of 
Kasson, Minn.; Otto Kolpack (10), 
Marvin Zanders (11), and Elmer 
Davids (8), all of Bowler, Wis. ; Win- 
nie Kniffen (14), Louise Britton (14), 
Christine Strother (14), and Wanda 
Basinger (13), all of State Orphans’ 
Home, Corsicana, Tex.; Bobbie Eulia 
Bostick (13), 265 E. Graves Ave., 
Orange City, Fla.; Jacqueline Mc- 
Cutchen (11), Submarine Base, Coco 
Solo, Canal Zone; Sonja Altner (13), 
Planta Cubitos, Apdo. 95, Pachuca, 
Hgo, Mexico; Daphne Stevens (10), 
Tabor City, N. C.; Norma Jane Lee 
(11), Battle Creek, Iowa; Evelyn 
Lund (14), Roosevelt, Minn.; Frances 
McInnis (13), Herman Yawn (13), 
and Helen Caraway (13), all of Fred, 
Tex.; Betty Ann Craig (1014), Cher- 
okee, N. C.; Cora Jean Branch (12), 
12 Hicks Lane, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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NCE UPON a time there dwelt in a grove of 

oak trees a young little elf called Flub. He was 
a mischievous fellow, sparkling with fun and high 
spirits. His playmates were the younger squirrels. 
While the great sleek father squirrel was content to 
make many toilsome trips up and down the trunks 
for acorns for the winter supply, the younger squir- 
rels passed their time in many a merry chase from 
tree to tree. 

Not a young squirrel could climb trees as fast as 
Flub. When a squirrel looked back to see how close 
the elf was, Flub would be on the limb above him 
and lean down to tweak his ear. Then the chase 
would wax fast and furious. 

Flub’s life was all happiness. At night he would 


snuggle down under the lily leaves that grew among 


the rocks in the grove of oaks. In the morning, he 
was up with the early sunshine picking himself a 
fresh columbine blossom for that day’s hat. A quickly 
twisted oak leaf was put on for a jacket, and Flub 
was ready for the day’s fun. Nothing escaped his 
bright eyes. One minute he would be looking in- 
tently at three dainty blue eggs in the robin’s nest; 
the next minute he might be swinging on the top of a 
mighty pine, looking far out to sea, and listening to 
the swish of the wind in the trees, In a jiffy he would 
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Pictures by M.Qatlin Weber 


then throw a pine cone at the first young squirrel 
out, and the chase would begin. 

Thus the days passed until one night Flub found 
his lily dell too cool for comfort, and the leaves 
underfoot began crackling like wrapping paper. For 
quite a while now Flub had had no columbine hats, 
but he had discovered that an acorn top made an 
excellent hat. When he awoke after the first cold 
night, a great pile of leaves blocked his way out. He 
floundered around underneath the pile, making the 
leaves heave up in waves, to the great astonishment 
of a rabbit who stood near by looking suspiciously 
at him as he poked his head out into the air. 

Day by day the air grew colder and colder, and 
the leaves were no longer suitable for jackets. They 
crumbled into bits before Flub could fasten them 
around him. He sat and shivered in a crack in the 
biggest rock. 

A wise old robin perched on top the rock. 

“I’m clearing out,” said the robin. “This is no 
place for me now. See that sky? Just full of snow, 
that’s what. Me for the south and warm weather. 
I'm taking the children; they’re old enough to travel 
now. We're leaving in the nest a lot of moss that you 
might use if you really must stay in this chilly cli- 
mate.” The robin stopped as though he were listen- 
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Grandfather Squirrel was 
not to be coaxed from his bar- 
gain. “Three acorns, you said.” 


ing for worms in the rock he stood on. Then he spoke 
again: 

“Tl be back in the spring, and until then you 
might be kind enough to see that no common 
grackles come and take the nest. Good-by.” He sud- 
denly flew off, while little Flub jumped to his feet 
and frantically called to him: 

“Where is south, Robin? I might go too!” 

But the robin did not hear him. 

Flub saw Grandfather Squirrel up in the great 
oak and hurried over. He dashed up behind Grand- 
father Squirrel, seized some white hairs in his bushy 
tail, and shouted gaily, “Where is south?” 

The old fellow turned so suddenly on the branch 
that the acorn he was carrying fell far below to the 
ground. 

“These young things!” he complained bitterly, 
“interfering with work. I'll show them what’s—oh! 
it is you, Flub. Go play your games with the little 
ones and keep them from underfoot. I’ve a dreadful 
lot to do before snow.” 

He started down the tree trunk after the acorn. 
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“My friend,” she said, “I shall 
never run away.” 
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Flub called anxiously, “I only 
wanted to know, Where is south ?” 
Grandfather Squirrel started at 
a leisurely gait toward his home 
in the hollow tree. Flub danced 
ahead and stood in the entrance. 
“Three acorns if you will tell 
me where south is,” he bargained. 
“Deliver them here first,” 
agreed Grandfather Squirrel. 
Flub scurried off. He was back 
in a few moments staggering un- 
der the weight of two acorns, one 
under each arm, and dragging a 
hickory nut on a stem. He knew 
the squirrels prized hickory nuts 
as a treat. 
Grandfather Squirrel was not to 
be coaxed from his bargain. 
“Three acorns, you said.” 


So Flub got another acorn and ~ 


teasingly took away the hickory 
nut as he went. When he returned, 
the wily old chap was putting a 
load of soft moss in the hollow 
tree. 

“What's that for?” asked Flub. 

“T'll make you a warm moss bed 
here in our hollow tree, if you give 
me the hickory nut,” bargained 
Grandfather Squirrel. So Flub 
paid him the hickory nut in ex- 
change for the bed, giving only a 
glance at the cheerless lily dell he 
had slept in before. 


“Now, where is south?” he re- 
peated. 

Grandfather Squirrel was al- 
ready starting on another trip for 
nuts, but said over his shoulder. 

“South is warm.” 

Flub turned twenty quick little 
somersaults in his delight. 

“Why, I’m going south too!” he 
shouted as he dashed into the hol- 
low tree and snuggled down in the 
moss. As he went off to sleep, he 
murmured, “South is cozy. I love 
south.” 

Flub was so warm and comfort- 
able that he slept several days! 
When he awoke, all the squirrel 
family were snuggled together in 


the hollow tree, sleeping, and their - 
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warm breath made the tree feel 
as if it were steam heated. Flub 
rolled quietly out of his warm 
moss bed and skipped to the en- 
trance of the nest. Outside. the 
wind whistled and howled, and a 
strange whiteness lay over the 
world. Every branch of every tree 
had turned to crystal. The friendly 
nooks and corners in the rocks 
were all rounded out like fat, 
round pillows. Flub decided all 
over again that it was a beautiful 
world. He took a step out on the 
snow and sank down in it up to 
his chin. After a great struggle, he 
reached the tree again, and drew 
himself inside, wet and cold. 

“That’s not south anyway,” he 
said. “I can’t go out in that.” 

Then he heard a faint sound 
and listened. The wind blew sharp 
and cold, and it was hard to know 
just what he heard: a lull, then 
very faintly, “Help! Help!” 


Wise Mr. Turkey 


By Elizabeth Newell 


Said the turkey: “I’m sailing 
away, 

But where, I’m not going to 
say. 

It’s the time of the year 
When I just disappear. 
Pll be back after Thanksgiv- 

ing Day.” 


Flub ran round and round the 
tree trunk. He had to answer that 
cry, but he knew he could not walk 
on the snow. What to do? He 
looked longingly out the entrance. 
Mother Squirrel raised her head 
and looked sleepily at him over 
the heap of her family. 

“I want to go out,” said Flub, 
“and the ‘great white’ is here. I 
can’t walk on it.” 

Mother Squirrel put her head 
down again. 

“Put slides on your feet,” she 
said and was soon fast asleep 
again. 

Flub’s bright eyes spied half a 
walnut shell. He tried it on his 
right foot. It fitted! Now for an- 
other half shell! He dived in 
among the sleeping squirrels. He 
came up again puffing, with an- 
other walnut shell in his hand. 
He put it on the left foot and 
stepped carefully out of the cave. 
Cautiously he stepped out on the 
snow. He did not sink! Flub 
laughed aloud with glee. - 


The little call came again. 


“Help! Help!” and he hurried 
as fast as he could over the snow 
toward it. 

He found a tiny fairy caught in 
the ice at the edge of a stream. | 
One little wing was pinned down 
by a cruel block of ice. Flub felt 
very big and awkward beside this 
dainty creature, but also very 
strong and anxious to save her. He 
lay down on the ice, and reaching 
out, carefully freed the little wing. 
Then he caught the fairy’s hands 
just as the water would have car- 
ried her away. He picked her up 
tenderly and started homeward, 


‘rocking a little on his rounded 


walnut shells. Back in the tree 
nest, he laid her on his mossy bed 
and scurried about to get some 
nuts for her to eat. The fairy 
looked wonderingly at the nut 
meats Flub brought her. 

“What are you, oh, kind one?” 
she asked, her blue eyes wide. 
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Flub was sure she was a prin- 
cess, so-he dropped on his knees 
and said humbly: “I am only an 
elf. Flub is my name, your high- 
ness.” 

The fairy’s laughter rang out in 
the little nest until the sleepy 
squirrels turned over and looked 
at the newcomer. 

“] am not a princess, Flub, I am 
Silverbeam, a fairy from a south- 
ern orange orchard. I was curious 
to see the north so I flew away 
from my many duties. The fairy 
queen will have me punished for 
running away, I fear, but I have 
been punished already. How am I 
to get back south again? and oh, 
how hungry I am!” 

Flub could only hold out the 
few nut meats he had picked up, 
but the fairy could not eat such 
crude coarse fare. 

“A child could help me, Flub,” 
she said, “‘a child who believes in 
fairies.” 

Flub hung his head. He had 
never been interested in humans 
and did not know where any of 
them were. The mother squirrel 
raised her head again and looked 
at the fairy. 

“There’s a little girl at Cheerful 
House nearby,” she said gracious- 
ly. 
“The very one!” said Silver- 
beam, smiling. “Now please go 
out, Flub, and see what she will 
do.” 

Flub put on his walnut shells 
again and stepped from the tree. 
The snow was hard on top now. 
He could slide on it without the 
shells and go faster. Soon he was 
darting about as fast as ever. He 
even went up a tree as if he 
were chasing a squirrel. Up on a 
limb, he suddenly heard a child’s 
voice below him say: 

“This is a good place. I hope the 
birds will enjoy these pieces of my 
birthday cake.” 

He looked down from over her 

(Please turn to page 22) 


Tumbling Timmy 


By Joanne Dee 


This is Tumbling Timmy. He can turn somersaults down an ironing 
board or a table leaf when it is tilted to form an inclined plane. He is 
easy to make so you will want to make several for Christmas gifts. 

First cut a piece of muslin 31/4 inches wide and 9 inches long. Fold 
it in half and sew up two sides to form a little bag. Cut a strip of soft 
cardboard 121/ inches long by 3 inches wide. Roll this into a little tube 
about 2 inches across and sew the outside end in place. Slip the tube 
into the bag, place an old golf ball or a large marble in the tube, and 
gather up the open end of the bag. Pull the thread up tight and sew. 

Use the patterns shown to cut two wings, a bill, and two feet out 
of felt. Tack them on the bag as shown in the drawing. Draw the eyes 
on the muslin with crayons. 

Now place Tumbling Timmy at the top of an inclined board and 
watch him go. 

To make a duck use yellow felt and yellow cambric. By making the 
bill pointed and using black felt on white muslin you will have a pen- 
guin. Brown felt on brown cambric will make an owl. 
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Place Cards for a Party 


By Irene Irvin 


a next time you have a party why not make your own place cards? 
They are easy to make, and it is fun to make them. 


To make the box, use a piece of 
colored construction paper. Draw 
the square (figure 1) 314 inches 
each way. Measure 1 inch from 
each edge and draw lines E-F, 
G-H, I-J, and K-L as shown in 
the drawing. Cut on the heavy 
dark lines and fold on the dotted 
lines. Fasten the flaps at the cor- 
ners with paste. 

Trace the boy and girl on pieces 
of white stiff paper, color them, 
and cut out along the heavy lines 
(figures 2 and 3). 

Write or print the names of 
your guests in the spaces marked 
“Mary” and “Joe.” Paste a figure 
on the front of each box and fill 
the box with jelly beans, gum- 
drops, or mints (figure 4). 

The pictures may be changed 
to suit different occasions. Use 
pumpkins or witches for Hallo- 
ween, hatchets for Washington’s 
birthday, and candles or evergreen 
trees for Christmas. 


head and saw her scatter big 
crumbs of cake over the hard 
snow. Like a streak of light, Flub 
slid down for a big piece with 
pink icing on it. He went so fast 
that the little girl just said, 

“What's that? Oh, it is gone!” 
She was never quite sure what she 
saw. 

The little fairy stayed all win- 
ter in the squirrel nest, living on 
the pink icing. Never did the 
squirrel family have more beauti- 
ful thick fur coats, and Flub was 
not cold again, for the fairy made 
him a coat of some of his moss 
bed. It looked like a little dark- 
green overcoat. 

One day the snow disappeared 
and the days began to get warmer. 
Silverbeam said that she must re- 
turn to her duties in the south. 

“B-b-but,” Flub  stammered, 
“you like it here, Silverbeam. 
Don’t you? And you said you 
would be punished if you went 
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back. Please stay, beautiful Silver- 
beam, and help me take care of 
Mr. Robin’s nest the way you 
showed me.” 

Flub’s forehead wrinkled in his 
earnestness. 

Silverbeam smiled and shook 
her head gently. 

“My friend,” she said, “I shall 
never run away from my duties 
in the orchard again; but when I 
have earned some leisure time, I 
shall return to visit you. I hope 
I have given you some comfort 
this winter. Good-by for now.” 

The fairy lightly touched Flub’s 
moss coat, and a bright silver but- 
ton appeared there. 

Flub found himself standing on 
the big rock, watching a little 
silver gleam grow fainter in the 
sky. 
“Good-by, little Silverbeam,” he 
whispered, holding the button 
tightly in his fingers. “You to 
your duties and I to. mine.: The 


south for you; my north must be 
my south, but I hope you will 
come back some day.” 

Flub trudged manfully to the 
big oak to make Robin’s nest ready 
for the spring. 


Thanksgiving’s 
Best of All 


(Continued from page 9) 


Belinda home to live with you 
and Arabella.” 

Somehow Judy found words to 
thank Mrs. Brown, Then she was 
outdoors again with Arabella in 
one arm and Belinda in the other. 

“Oh,” she sang: 

“I’m glad when it is Tuesday, 
I’m glad the next day’s Wednes- 
day, 
But Thanksgiving’s best of all.” 
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_Recipes 


Yankee Doodle Macaroni 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Yankee Doodle went to town upon a little pony; 
He stuck a feather in his cap and called it macaroni. 


How to Cook Macaroni 
34, cupful macaroni 2 quarts boiling water 


1 tablespoonful salt 


e Break macaroni in small pieces. Add to boiling water in large kettle 
and boil about 25 minutes or until tender. Drain at once. (Yield, about 


to 1% cupfuls.) 


Macaroni with Tomato Sauce 


@ Heat a can of tomato soup and pour 14 of it in the bottom of a 
baking dish. Sprinkle with a teaspoonful of grated cheese. Add a layer 
of cooked macaroni and repeat until dish is filled. Sprinkle with bread 
crumbs and place in a hot oven until browned. Serve at once. 


Macaroni Mousse 


1 to 114 cupfuls cooked macaroni 1 teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful chopped onion 14 cupful butter 
114, cupfuls scalded milk pepper 

1 cupful cheese, cut up 1 pimento, cut fine 
1 cupful soft bread crumbs 3 beaten eggs 


® Chop onion and measure. Put in mixing bowl. 
® Add cheese and pimento cut into small pieces. 


® Trim crusts from bread and crumble enough to make 1 cupful. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Add to mixture. 


® Measure milk into pan. Heat, but do not boil. 


®@ Add milk, macaroni, and softened butter to the ingredients in the 
bowl. 


® Beat eggs without separating and fold into mixture. 


® Grease a baking dish and pour in mixture. Set in a pan of hot water 
and bake in a moderate oven (375°F) about 40 minutes or until firm. 
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“Name the book” is a good 
game to play when your guests 
are tired of romping games. It 
will require a little preparation 
before the party begins. 

Write about a dozen or fifteen 
names of characters from popular 
books on sheets of paper, making 
one list for each guest. Also pro- 
vide a pencil for each guest. Be- 
side the name of each character 
the name of the book in which 
that character appears is to be 
written, A prize is given to the one 
with the greatest number of cor- 
rect answers. 


The following is a suggested 
list, with the names of the books 
for your convenience. You can. 
probably think of many more, and 
you may prefer to make a list of 
your own. 

Nello from “A Dog of Flan- 
ders;” Elsie and Elise from “Story 
Friends;” Ichabod Crane from 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow;” 
Long John Silver from “Treasure 
Island;’ Laurie Laurence from 
“Little Women;”’ Aunt Betsey 
Trotwood from “David Copper- 
field;’ the Tin Woodman from 
“The Wizard of Oz;’” the Cheshire 
cat from ‘“‘Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland;” David Balfour 
from “Kidnaped;” Mamsie from 
“Five Little Peppers, and How 
They Grew;” Christopher Robin 
from ‘“Winnie-the-Pooh;” the 
Swamp Angel from ‘“Freckles;” 
Aunt Polly from “‘Pollyanna;” Lit- 
tle Sister from “Laddie;”’ and 
Nurse Jane Fuzzy Wuzzy from 
“Uncle Wiggily Stories.” 
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Three Little Mes 


Story by Cleah Henry 


There was once a good king 
who wanted to help his people. 
He saw their sickness, their fear, 
their hard times, their struggles 
to make a living. The king thought 
much about what he could do to 
make their lives happier. 

Finally he decided to give them 
his greatest treasure, the living 
light. So he sent word throughout 
his kingdom that everyone who 
wished could have the living light 
in his own home. His people could 
only get it by coming and asking 
for it, and they must understand 
how to keep it. 

When this light was in a home, 
it warmed the home so that no 
member of the family was cold. 


Its magic kept food in the house 
so that none were hungry. Its 
brightness shone out through the 
windows and kept away any wild 
animal that might stray near. No 
one was ever afraid in the shelter- 
ing protection of the light. Its 
cheery ray gave everyone near it 
a happiness and joy different from 
any that he had ever known be- 
fore. 

But this light was alive and 
could not or would not stay where 
people were quarreling, fussing 
or complaining: it could not shine 
on selfishness, ugliness, or evil of 
any kind. 

Mr. Me wanted this light, and 
he went to the king to get it. He 
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Picture by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


took it home careful- 
ly and told his fam- 
ily how good they 
must be if they wished to keep it. 
Oh, how happy the Me family 
were! The light shone so brightly 
that they had to get busy and clean 
up every dark corner, cupboard, 
closet, attic, and even the base- 
ment. The home fairly shone; ev- 
erything was in order, and they 
were proud of its new cleanliness. 

One day when there was a spe- 
cial dessert for dinner the three 
little Mes got to quarreling. Their 
names were Gimme, I-Want-It, 
and It’s-Mine. Each of them 
thought herself entitled to the 
largest serving. None of them en- 
joyed the dessert, though it was 
ever so good, and the worst possi- 
ble thing happened, The light dis- 
appeared! 

The children cried that night 
because the house was dark and 
cold, They saw ugly shadows and 
were afraid. They promised never 
to be selfish or quarrel again if 
their father would only go back 
to the king and get the light. 

Mr. Me did go back to the king, 
and the king knew Mr. Me had 
allowed evil in his home. There 
were tears in Mr. Me's eyes, and 
he told the king his children had 
promised never to quarrel again. 

That night a happy family wel- 
comed the light back into their 
home. The children were careful 
to share equally, no matter what 
they had for dinner. They certainly 
were a happy family, for they were 
living in the light. 

Then one day as they were play- 
ing in the light they noticed their 
own brightness, and each thought 
herself brighter than the other. 
The first thing they knew they 
were quarreling, and soon all was 
dark. The light was gone, Then 
they knew that their brightness 
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was not their own but that it was 
the light shining on them. 

Of course they were sorry. They 
realized that they needed the light 
more than anything else, for if 
they had it they had all other good 
things. They knew too how careful 
they must be to keep the light. So 
Mr, Me made another trip to the 
king. The king knew and under- 
stood, and again gave Mr. Me this 
great treasure. 

This time the children kept their 
promise, and were so good that 
their names were changed to Faith, 
Hope, and Love. 

Now this is a true story. God is 
the king. The Christ Spirit of love 
is the living light that God gave 
to the world. Everyone who wants 
this light can have it. Mr. Me is 
my heart. The three children are 
the wishes of my heart. It is not 
hard to receive this living light 
when we really want it. 


Hidden Treasure 


(Continued from page 6) 


little strap on top, just above the 
finder, and Tarp hung onto this 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of November 3 
When first I wake I always pray 
That God will guide me through 

the day. 
For the week of November 10 
I speak kind words where’er I 


8°, 
Because I am God's child, you 
know. 
For the week of November 17 
In all I do, in all I say 
I ask myself, “Is this God’s 
way?” 


For the week of November 24 


God works through me for my 
success; 
God does my every effort bless. 


strap all the time, He kept turning 
the safety catch on the shutter 
button on and off, as if he were 
all the time getting ready to shoot. 
Mom laughed at him a little, and 
said he would wear it out, but she 
had that look in her gray eyes 
that always made Tarp sort of 
glad to be anywhere with her, 


sort of proud. 

Well, a funny thing happened. 
It was downright queer. Almost 
the first person that Tarp saw 
at the lion farm, after they were 
inside, was Irv Lally, and he had 
a camera. When he saw Tarp he 
came up, kind of sneering. He did 
not like Tarp or anyway he was 
always doing things to Tarp. He 
was a meany. Tarp tried not to 
think so because Daddy Jim always 
said that what you think is what 
comes true for you, and if you 
think somebody is a meany, he is, 
to you. That sort of makes it part- 
ly your fault. But anyhow Irv 
came up. 

“What are you out here for?” 
he asked. 

“I guess the same thing you 
are,’ Tarp answered. Mother just 
listened, “I s’pose you must have 
seen that prize offer too.” 

“Yeh, Well, you think you can 
win?” Irv asked him. 

“Why not?” 

“You ain’t got a chance!” Irv 
talked like that, kind of tough. 

“Maybe I haven't,” Tarp said. 
“But I can shoot.” (Turn to page 30) 
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<= CAST an uneasy glance about him, Dusk 
was filling the hollows with shadows and heap- 
ing them about the trees and buildings. If Red did 
not hurry, they would be too late. The family from 
Maine, camped down the road in their rattletrap 
car, would have to leave without the supplies that 
the Spartans had collected for their Thanksgiving 
dinner. Mr, Green, the father of the family, had been 
promised work in Texas, and if he did not push on 
he would lose it. 

Kegs opened the door to the Roost. Groping 
through the half dark, he found the lantern, He put 
it carefully on the table and lighted it. In its uncer- 
tain glow the Halloween pumpkins and witches and 
cats that decorated the Roost leaped out on its walls. 
The Spartans had liked them so well that they had 
not wanted to take them down, even to put up decora- 
tions for Thanksgiving. Tonight they looked eerie 
and strange. But the things that he and Red were 
to take to the Greens were in a corner, commonplace 
enough and very reassuring. 


Kegs dragged out a bushel basket and began pack- 
ing them into it—potatoes, onions, corn meal, canned 


s. 
He frowned, For him things like these would not 
make a Thanksgiving dinner. He wanted cranberry 


sauce and pumpkin pie, celery and nuts and every- . 


thing that goes with the Thanksgiving season. But 
if he had been hurrying all the way from Maine to 
Texas because his father had been without work as 
long as Mr. Green had, and if they had had to spend 
most of their savings on parts and repairs for their 
car, anything that could be cooked and eaten in a 
tourist camp or near a campfire would taste good 
and would make Kegs feel grateful indeed. 

He sat down heavily. This matter of being thankful 
was something to think about. Tomorrow when he 
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Kegs Hears 
Things 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


came to a table loaded with everything good to eat 
that a boy could think of, would he be more thank- 
ful than the Greens, riding on to Texas and a good 
job? The Thanksgiving dinner of course was only an 
outward sign of the many things a person had to be 
thankful for throughout the whole year. 

Kegs got up and crossed to the door, Outside it 
was getting really dark. The wind was rising, sharp 
and cold, and there was still no sign of Red. 

He started back to the table, wondering if he 
should take the supplies to the Greens alone. 

It was then that he heard something, a long moan, 
high-pitched and ghostly. 

Kegs felt the hair rise on the nape of his neck 
and a chill wriggle down his spine. He forgot every- 
thing else. 

“For cat’s sake!” he exclaimed, ‘““What was that?” 

The moan came again, just as long, just as high- 
pitched and eerie. 

Kegs wanted to put out the light and crawl under 
the table. He wanted to hide and hold his breath. 
But he could not let Red find him like that, 

He swallowed hard. He could not remember ever 
having heard a sound like that. It was a little like the 
mournful cry of a hoot owl, But there were no hoot 
owls at this time of year. 

He eased himself down on his chair, almost afraid 
to move. From a far wall a Halloween cat seemed to 
grin and wink at him. That of course was ridiculous. 
Coralee had drawn the cat and cut it out of paper. It 
could not grin or wink or even wiggle its long, black 
tail. 

Kegs wished he were at home. But even if he were, 
he knew that his father would tell him to go out- 
doors and hunt for the sound. 

He slid down in his chair. He did not want to go 
outdoors. Anything that could make a sound as awful 
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as that must be terrible and dangerous, But his fa- 
ther often said that being afraid something might 
happen was sometimes worse than having it happen. 
Kegs knew that that was true sometimes, He re- 
membered being afraid of an examination he was to 
have in geography. He had worried about it for days 
until at last his father had said, ‘““Which has the 
greater power, Ralph, the whole of your fine body 
and you or that little old quiz about something or 
other? Has it power over you or do you have power 
over it? Thinking about it has hurt you more than 
if you had failed half a dozen of them!” 

Kegs was thinking how easy the actual examina- 
tion had been when the sound he was dreading came 
again. 

"He quailed, Argue as he would, he had to admit 
that he was afraid. If he was not, he would put the 
supplies into the basket and open the door and stamp 
out, Mr. Green ought to have those things so that 
he could pack them. As it was—— 

From down the lane came a merry whistling, Red 
was coming! 

Kegs started up. He was glad Red was coming! 
But Red must not walk into danger! 

Kegs took the lantern and went to the window. 
Putting it high and low, in one position and then 
another, he signalled to Red, telling him to come 
to the window of the Roost, not to the door, That 
would keep the building between him and whatever 
was making that dreadful noise. 

Kegs lifted the sash as quietly as he could. 

“Why all the mystery?” Red asked when his puz- 
zled face appeared in the opening. “I had to patch 


an inner tube for that tire Dad said we could give 
Mr. Green for a spare. It’s waiting for us down by 
the fence.” 

Kegs’s glance wavered and fell. With Red here 
talking so gay and unafraid, the fear that worried 
him seemed a little ridiculous, But out of the silence, 
while he was wondering whether he really had heard 
anything or whether he had imagined it because he 
was lonely, the sound he dreaded came again, longer 
and louder than ever. 

“Christopher Columbus!”’ Red exclaimed. “What's 
that?” 

Red’s usually ruddy face looked so pale that Kegs 
knew that he had not imagined anything. The sound 
really was frightening. 


“I don’t know,” he whispered. “I’ve heard it sev- 
eral times, That’s why I wanted you to come this 
way. I thought we could get the supplies through the 
window and run.” 

“We can’t get the basket through,” Red said doubt- 
fully, “And without it we can’t carry much.” 

“We could make several trips,” Kegs suggested. 

“Mr, Green can’t wait that long,” Red objected. 
“The door’s the only way.” 

“No,” Kegs blurted. 


The thought of Red’s going into danger almost 
paralyzed him; but Red shrugged. 

“Didn’t you ever hear Miss Morgan say, ‘A little 
understanding saves a lot of shivers?’ ” he asked, “It's 
probably not so bad as it sounds; and if I see any- 
thing I don’t like, my legs can do a lot of running.” 

Kegs was still afraid, but he had to admire Red; 
and he felt that he could not (Please turn to page 31) 


Cautiously the two boys approached 
the tree, half expecting a shadowy 
shape to rush at them. 
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AST month we talked about a 
stamp in honor of Alaska, the 
territory that was once called 
“Uncle Sam’s Ice Box.” Our stamp 
this month is from another United 
States territory that could easily 
be called “Uncle Sam’s Garden,” 
the lovely Hawaiian Islands sit- 
uated in the very middle of the 
broad Pacific Ocean, These islands 
certainly are a blooming garden 
of flowers and trees, They have 
many birds and an abundance of 
fruit and vegetables, From the fer- 
tile valleys come golden, juicy 
pineapples, and also much sugar 
cane. The days are warm and 
pleasant with sunshine; the nights 
are cool. The surrounding ocean 
keeps the climate of Hawaii con- 
tinuously mild the year round, 
Alaska has never issued any 
stamps of its own, but by looking 
in your stamp album or catalogue 
you will discover that Hawaii is- 
sued a number of stamps of its 
own in the years between 1851 and 
1899. The first of these, a two- 
cent blue of 1851, is now worth 
approximately twenty thousand 
dollars; but some of the later is- 
sues are not so scarce, and you 
may find several of them in your 
collection. 
Hawaii issued stamps up to 
1898, because up to that time it 
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was an independent country, ruled 
by native kings and queens, By 
its own vote in 1898 Hawaii asked 
permission to become a part of 
the United States. It became a ter- 
ritory of the United States, which 
means that it may some day be- 
come a State—the forty-ninth 
State. 

Of course, as soon as Hawaii 
became a part of the United States, 
there was no reason for it to con- 
tinue printing its own stamps. In- 
stead the people in Hawaii began 
using regular United States stamps. 
Since then however three United 
States stamps have told part of the 
story of Hawaii, One is the recent 
stamp that is pictured on our page 
this month. It shows a statue of 
King Kamehameha I, one of the 
great and good kings of the Ha- 
waiian Islands in the days before 
they became part of our country. 
He is almost the “George Wash- 
ington of Hawaii,” because he 
united most of the islands under 
one rule. The statue from which 
the picture shown on the stamp 
was made was erected by his grate- 
ful people in the city of Honolulu, 
the capital of the islands. 

Another stamp printed by our 
post office in honor of Hawaii was 
the issue of 1928 for the 150th 
anniversary of the discovery of 
the islands by an Englishman, Cap- 
tain James Cook, in 1778. There 
is an interesting story behind this 
issue, because everyone in the post 
office department apparently for- 
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got the anniversary until it was 
too late to prepare a special stamp 
for the occasion, Rather than hurt 
the feelings of the people of Ha- 
waii, the post office took the regu- 
lar two-cent and five-cent stamps 
and hurriedly overprinted them 
with the words “Hawaii 1778- 
1928.” This is known as the Ha- 
waiian Commemorative Issue. The 
stamps are rather scarce today, 
since not many were printed. A 
set of the two stamps, uncanceled, 
sells for more than one dollar; so 
if you have any, be sure to keep 
them, Remember however that de- 
spite the overprint the stamps be- 
long in the “United States” pages 
of your album, not under “Ha- 
waii.” 

The third stamp that is impor- 
tant to Hawaii does not have any- 
thing to do with the islands di- 
rectly, but the event it honored 
was of the greatest importance to 
Hawaii. This was the transpacific 
air-mail issue of 1937 telling about 
the new air-mail and passenger 
service of the China Clipper. 

The Hawaiian Islands are the 
first steppingstone in the long 
chain of hops that span the Pa- 
cific, and the broad wings of the 
Clipper planes bring the islands 
within hours of the California 
coast, as compared with the days 
that the trip by boat takes, Now 
more than ever this garden terti- 
tory in the warm, blue waters of 
the Pacific becomes a part of our 
sisterhood of States. 
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Covers from Cork 


By Laurence Fuller 


Celebrate National Book Week 
this November by making covers 
for a stamp book, a cookbook, and 
a book for the snapshots you took 
this summer. 

Covers for the books illustrated 
were made of cork which you can 
buy at auto-supply stores. The 
cork comes in flexible sheets 12 
inches by 36 inches in size and in 
two weights. The one suitable for 
large books is 14 inch in thickness 
and costs around thirty cents a 
sheet. Two complete covers 9 by 
12 inches in size can be made from 
one sheet. The light-weight cork 
is 1/16 inch in thickness and is 
suitable for making covers for 
small books or for initials, as sug- 
gested later. The light-weight ma- 
terial costs around fifteen cents a 
sheet. 

You will also need notebook 
rings to fasten your books together 
(A), or if you prefer, you can use 
lacings of cord or leather thongs 
(B). Unruled notebook paper is 
convenient to use for pages, or 
paper may be cut and punched to 
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fit a book of any size you may 
choose to make. 

To make two large covers, make 
four marks 9 inches apart at both 
the top and the bottom of the 36- 
inch strip (C). Then with a pencil 
and ruler connect the top and bot- 
tom marks. This divides the strip 
into 4 sections. With a sharp knife 
or razor blade cut along the ruled 
lines, going over each line several 
times to cut through the cork. 

Lay a sheet of punched note- 
book paper on top of each piece 
of the cover and make a mark on 
the cork through the holes. Heat 
an ice pick and burn holes through 
the cork at the marked points (D). 

Carefully draw the initials you 
want to use in a square (E) or 
circle (F) of paper and then trace 
them onto a corner of the book as 
shown in the drawing. Fill in the 
initials with paint or enamel. 
Raised letters cut from a sheet of 
1/16-inch cork and glued to the 
cover may be used for a mono- 
gram or for spelling out the title 
of the book. Designs may be 


painted on. Transfer pictures from 
the ten-cent store may also be used 
to decorate the books. 

After November comes Decem- 
ber and Christmas, with Christmas 
presents to make. By changing the 
size of the books and the decora- 
tions you can make covers for desk 
pads (H), telephone notebooks 
(I), address books (J), as well as 
kodak, stamp, and scrapbooks, so 
you should be able to use every 
scrap of material in making gifts 
for your friends and relatives. 

Coaster sets made of circles or 
squares of cork (K) make lovely 
gifts when they are decorated with 
the initials of the one who is to 
receive the gift. Larger pieces may 
be decorated and used as hot-dish 
mats. 


The Red Ball 


(Continued from page 15) 


down the street, Maybe they had 
forgiven him for acting so rudely. 


Timidly he walked down the. 


street. 

“I found my ball,” he apolo- 
gized. “Want to play double keep 
away ?” 

“Sure!” Jack cried. “You be on 
my side.” 

What fun they had. Red rubber 
balls bounced everywhere. — 

“Billy!” called Mother at last. 
“Time to go to bed!” 

Billy ran into the house, taking 
the red, bouncy rubber ball with 
him. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Our bodies must have nourish- 
ment 
To make them grow and live; 
And now as we receive this food, 
Our thanks to God we give. 
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Hidden Treasure 


(Continued from page 25) 


He looked up, and there beside 
them stood the big man who 
owned the lion farm. He had a 
sharp-pointed mustache — Mom 
said afterwards it had been waxed 
—and he had on a checkered dark 
shirt and a bow tie. He looked 
somehow like a big lion himself, 
with his big chest, and the way he 
stood up so straight and dignified, 
as Mom called it, But he was smil- 
ing as he looked at Tarp and Irv, 
sort of laughing with his eyes the 
way Dad did. 

“Going to shoot my lions?” he 
asked them. 

“With a camera,” Tarp said. 
“If you don’t mind. We have a 
chance to win a prize.” 

“Shoot all you want,” the big 
man said, “And may the best man 
win.” 

They followed him around, 
while he talked to the crowd that 
had come: about thirty or forty 
persons, it seemed, all interested. 
There were big cages full of lions 
—about two hundred lions, the 
man said: big, shaggy lions and 
lean, lithe lionesses. The lions 
were by themselves. They did 
tricks, One walked on two tight- 
ropes. Really they were wire 
cables, Tarp thought, but the man 
called them ropes, Another walked 
on a rolling barrel. Eight of them 
went through a routine, getting 
up on seats, doing stunts, and all 
that. 

The lionesses did not do so 
much, They seemed sort of quiet. 
One lay on the ground next to the 
cage where a lion was close to the 
bars, and she put her paw through 
the bars onto his, like a girl hold- 
ing a boy’s hand! It was funny. 
Tarp took a picture of them. 
“Aw!” Irv said. “That’s nothin’ 
to take!” 

They both took several pictures. 
Everywhere that Tarp tried to get 
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one, it seemed, Irv would be there 
trying too. Sometimes Irv got in 
Tarp’s way: sometimes on pur- 
pose, it seemed, He seemed to 
watch Tarp, and imitate everything 
he did. Every time Tarp would 
think of taking a picture, Irv 
would take that picture too. Once 
when Tarp was reloading his 
camera with another film, Irv came 
by and knocked the fresh film out 
of Tarp’s hand as if it were ac- 
cidental, The paper unrolled, and 
the film was spoiled of course. 
“Oh, too bad!” Irv said, but he 
did not seem sorry. He just 
grinned. 

At the end of the talk the man 
had his wife bring out from the 
house a little lion about as big as 
a Scotty. Both Tarp and Irv made 
pictures of it. It was as cute as 
a bug’s ear, as Tarp said when 
things were cute, Mom said, ‘Cute 
as a kitten.” But when Tarp was 
“shooting” it, Irv walked in be- 
tween his camera and the little 
lion, So Tarp was not sure he got 
a picture at all. But he turned up 
the next film. 

The little lion had a head too 
big for him, and paws that got 
in his way, and a funny little fat 
belly, that looked as if he had had 
more milk than he needed, The 
man said they brought little lions 
up “on the bottle” when they 
wanted to train them for circus or 
movie stunts; because you had to 
be kind to lions if you wanted 
them to be tame and gentle and 
do things. 

Irv said: “I bet they beat ’em 
up when nobody’s around.” 

But the man heard him. “No,” 
he said, “you’re wrong. It never 
gets you anything to beat lions up, 
or anything else.” 

“Well, anyhow, I’m going to 
beat you to that prize!” Irv said 
to Tarp, as he went away to the 
car in which he had come with an 
older boy. 

(To be continued) 
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Kegs Hears 
Things 


(Continued from page 27) 


let Red be so much braver than he. 

He said slowly, “You may be 
right, but, say——” 

He mustered all his courage. 
“You come around the Roost and 
I'll meet you, We'll see what’s 
making that noise.” 

Kegs left the window. As he 
crossed the floor the sound came 
again, with a stronger wind beat- 
ing against the door. It took all 
his courage to open it and step out. 

It was cold. Clouds scudded over 
the dark sky. Now and then the 
moon, white and round, scowled 
through. 

Red came around the corner. 

“The sound’s over there, near 
that tree,” he said. 

Cautiously the two boys ap- 
proached the tree, half expecting 
a shadowy shape to rush at them. 

They rounded the tree and 
found—nothing. 

Again the sound came, this time 
behind them, They whirled. The 
thing that made the sound was in 
the tree. But their searching eyes 
found nothing among the barren 
branches. 

“That’s funny,” said Red. “I’m 
going to climb up. It won’t take 
long and I’ve got to know what's 
there while we have it treed.” 

He lifted his arm and caught 
hold of the crotch of the tree, 
ready to swing himself up. He 
drew back with an exclamation 
and stared at something in his 
hand. 

“What's the matter?” Kegs 
asked. 

Red laughed, In the moonlight, 
Kegs saw him lift something to 
his mouth. He saw him draw a 
deep breath and blow. The eerie 
sound came, long and loud. 

“What is it?” Kegs asked, mys- 
tified. (Please turn to page 32) 
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The following letters describe 
one or two hobbies that you might 
like to start. If you do not already 
have a hobby, why not start one? 
If you are a “hobbyist” you may 
get a new idea for a hobby. 

A letter from you telling us 
what your hobby is and something 
interesting about it will be appre- 
ciated. Use not more than 150 
words. Be sure to give your name, 
address, and age. Address your let- 
ter to Editor, Our Hobbies, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Dear Hobby Friends: 1 am a girl 
eleven years old. My birthday is 
September 1. I am rather tall and 
have light-brown hair and blue 
eyes. Do I have a twin? 

My two chief hobbies are col- 
lecting table napkins and pictures 
of the Dionne quintuplets, In the 
fall of the year I pick different 
kinds of leaves, I then dip them 
in melted paraffin which makes 
them stay fresh looking. —Miériam 
Nichols (11 years), Rte. 1, Cum- 
berland, lowa. 


Dear Editor: 1 think my hobby 
is an interesting one. It is making 
party hats out of crepe paper com- 
bined with other things such as 
ribbon, stars, picnic plates, and so 
forth. I also enjoy making all kinds 
of party favors, place cards, and 
other decorations.—Jean Marian 
Benjamin (9 years), 1630 Belaire 
Drive, Glendale, Calif. 


Dear Hobby Friends: My hobby 
is collecting stamps. I have 1,999. 
They are very interesting, If there 
are any readers who do not have 
many, I should be glad to send 
them some of my duplicates, If 
anyone has stamps which he thinks 
I do not have, I should like very 
much to have them.—James Rob- 
ert Bails (9 years), 737 Emerson 
St., Denver, Colo. 


Dear Editor: 1 think the hobby 
corner is fine. My hobby is building 
radios to sell. I make radio send- 
ers for some people. I built an 
amateur sender for myself. I am 

ing to apply for an amateur’s 
“Should like to have 
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someone who has this same hobby 
write to me.—Gordon Wilkinson 
(11 years), Tulelake, Calif, 


Dear Wee Wisdom: 1 have a 
strange hobby. It is collecting pen 
points. I collect all kinds. I have 
old ones, new ones, big ones, little 
ones; some with blue ink on the 
tip, some with red ink on the tip, 
and even one with brown ink on 
the tip. If anyone cares to send me 
some pen points I should appreci- 
ate it—Mary Gaile Sigler (11 
years), Osceola, Nebr. 


Kegs Hears 
Things 
(Continued from page 31) 


“Halloween,” Red answered, 
“Andy made a whistle and lost it. 
Remember? I saw it when it was 
about half done. This is it, When 
the wind blew from the right 
angle, it went through the whistle 
and made that awful sound.” 

Kegs laughed ruefully. 

“If it had been a real live witch, 
it couldn’t have done me much 
more damage,” he said. “But let’s 
get going so we won't make the 
Greens lose their Thanksgiving 
dinner.” 


Thanksgiving Prayer 
By Mary Frances Rouse 
We thank Thee, Father-Mother 


God, 
That Thou hast heard our 
prayer; 
We bless Thee, Father-Mother 
God, 


For all Thy loving care. 
We, Thy children, will express 
Thy tender love for all, 
We thank Thee and we bless 
Thee 
That Thou hast heard our call. 
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A Day to Guess 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


| am a very happy day; 

I come in gray November. 

I am a kind of thank-you day 

Upon which folks remember 

To thank their Father kind in 
heaven 

For all the good things He has 
given. 


A Forest of Hidden Trees 
By Marion Doyle 


Here is a forest; do walk through 
it. 
It has a number of hidden trees; 
But I feel certain you will find 
them 
With the greatest ease. 
1 
No house could stand without my 
first: 
It’s usually made of stone or 
wood. 
My second grows upon a tree: 
Children and squirrels find it 
good. 


2 
My first is a nickname for a boy; 
A kind of legal paper. 
My second’s an exclamation you 
Might use when seeing your 
first skyscraper! 


3 
My first’s a direction for ox or 
horse 
When you wish him to turn 
from the right. 
My second is found on the stem 
of a rose: 
Beware, it has a painful “bite”! 
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My first is a sweet that’s made 
from flowers. 
My second’s an insect that comes 
“in showers” 
Every seven years, they say, 
Eating all along his way. 


5 
My first is a useful plant that 
grows 
In sunny States where it seldom 
snows. 


My second’s a forest or a grove; 
A fuel for hearth or an old- 
fashioned stove. 


A Singing Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Change the order of these birds 
so that the letters in italics will 
spell the name of another bird: 

1. Swallow, 2. thrush, 3. wren, 


4. bobolink, 5. catbird. 


Answer to Last Month’s 
Crossword Puzzle 
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Suggestion 


Show this list of combinations to 
Mother, and if she is planning 
to order any of these magazines 
for Christmas, ask her to include 
Wee Wisdom as your gift to one 
of your friends. The extra cost 
is small, and what a lovely gift 
your friend will receive: a whole 
year of Wee Wisdom, twelve 
gifts in one! 


Wee Wisdom 


with American Girl ........ $2.00 
with Popular Mechanics..$3.15 
with Parents’ Magazine....$2.40 
with Nature Magazine....$3.50 
with American & Woman’s 


Home Companion....$4.00 
(These two to same address) 


THESE PRICES ARE GOOD 
ONLY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The magazine combinations listed 
above are cash offers only and 
cannot be ordered on the Pros- 
perity Bank plan. Tell Mother 
to send her order to 


Wee Wisdom 


917 TRACY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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/ /jow—the Jet stories att tn one boo 


Just in time for Christmas 


comes a thrilling new book 


Jet’s Adventures 


HIS book contains all the fascinating “Jet” stories that you 
have enjoyed in Wee Wisdom: “Jet’s Baggage,” “Jet’s Friends,” 
and “Jet’s Cabin Home.” 

You remember how Jet and his family, along with other pioneer 
families, traveled in covered wagons across the prairies to settle 
in the Far West. You remember how hard Jet tried to find happi- 
ness in this new life in the wilderness and how he succeeded, even 
though there were no houses, no schools, no roads, and no neigh- 
bors; how glad he was when he got his pony, when he made a friend 
of the Indian boy Running Deer, and especially when some old 
friends came to see him. These and all Jet’s other experiences are 
included in Jet’s Adventures. 


Give this book for Christmas 


You will want your friends to enjoy this book too, so ask Mother to 
let you order some copies to give as Christmas presents. It has 
nineteen thrilling chapters and sells for $1. 


UNITY OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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They like Wee Wisdom best of 
all their Christmas Sifts! 


* WANDA SAYS: 
“I enjoy Wee Wisdom very much. I got it last year 
for Christmas, and I think I have enjoyed it more than any 
one of my presents. There is always something new to 
do every month.” (California.) When you send Wee Wisdom to 
a friend for Christmas you know 
your gift will please him, because 

“I am writing to tell you how much I enjoy Wee - . . 

it is just filled with things that 
Wisdom. A friend gives it to me for a Christmas present Nae ides i 
each year and I like it better than any other present sis pr and girl likes. Besises it 
because I can enjoy it every month. I take it to school, is not just one gift but twelve, one 
and my classmates enjoy the poems and stories as much each month for a whole year! Make 


as I do. We all work together on the activities. I like the out your gift list now and write 
recipes and have tried most of them.” (Washington, D. C.) 


* ELEANOR SAYS: 


Wee Wisdom opposite the names 


* AUDREY, JEAN, AND JANE SAY: of several of your friends; also op- 
“We want to join the Good Words Booster Club. We posite your teacher’s name, for she 

have had Wee Wisdom one year and like it very much. It is too will appreciate a subscription 

the best Christmas present anyone could get.” (Wisconsin.) for Christmas. Then send your 


order in so that the first number of 
the magazine will arrive in time 
for Christmas. You may write your 
order on the gift blank that is in- 
closed in this number. 


Wee Wisdom is $1 a year; 
three years, $2.50. 


917 Tracy Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 


* A lovely card will be sent wit 
each Wee Wisdom subscriptio: 
that you give, announcing that i 


is a Christmas present from you 
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